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Measuring Some Outcomes of a 
Field-Study Experience 


By WILLIAM J. JONES 


take their students into the community to experience the 

realities of the social order, but objective evaluations of the 
outcome of such excursions have been relatively few in number. 
The EpucationaL ResEarcH Bu.uetin for October 19, 
1938, however, contains a description and an evaluation of a 
field trip taken by students of the eleventh grade of the Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, which it is 
necessary to understand in order fully to appreciate the back- 
ground of this present report. 

In the eleventh grade of the Lincoln School the curriculum 
centers around the topic, “Foundations of American Life.” In 
March, 1938, the eleventh grade had studied the industrial 
revolution and was ready for the consideration of the machine- 
dominated world. The usual procedure would have been group 
reading and discussion of the changes wrought by the new 
industrialism and its accompanying problems. Individuals and 
small groups would have gone deeply into certain aspects of 
modern life, problems, issues, personalities, and movements. 
More than two-thirds of the class followed exactly such a course 
of study, but the other class members, fifteen in number, were 
formed into a special group to make a realistic field study of 
the coal industry, with a glimpse at steel, the experience to be 
used as a point of departure for a consideration of those concepts 
and issues which are basic to the important conflicts in con- 
temporary life. Every effort was made to create a field-study 
group which would be a fair sampling of the class. 

The experiences of the fifteen selected boys and girls 


1 “Experiencing the Realities of the Social Order: a Lincoln School Experiment,” 
XVII (October 19, 1938), pp. 173-208. 


[ 1s becoming increasingly more common for educators to 
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included in the study were compressed into eight and one-half 
school weeks; two and one-half weeks of preparatory orienta- 
tion and study; nine days in the field; and five weeks of follow- 
up study. Because one-fifth of the whole bituminous-coal 
industry is within a fifteen-mile radius of Morgantown, West 
Virginia, because almost every known type of coal-mining 
process is in use there, and because in that locality ownership 
varies from the individual owner operating his own mine to the 
huge corporation, the Lincoln field-study group centered its 
activities there. The field-study group spent portions of 
four days in Morgantown from April 18 to April 21, 1938. 
While in Morgantown, it was arranged that the Lincoln stu- 
dents should meet the students of the West Virginia University 
Demonstration High School, many of whom were sons and 
daughters of miners. During their stay in Morgantown, the 
Lincoln pupils lived in the homes of the students of the Univer- 
sity High School. On the trip the field-study group’s activities 
included visiting individual farm miners, studying maps and 
tools, talking with miners and foremen, visiting miners’ homes, 
eating in a mining camp, attending a community meeting, visit- 
ing company stores, talking with a coal broker, visiting a rural 
one-room school, discussing mining problems with a large coal- 
mining company’s executive, and talking with social workers, 
United States Bureau of Mines engineers, and professors of 
mining engineering. 


NASMUCH as the values resulting from the field excursion to 
West Virginia by the Lincoln eleventh-graders were so 
clear-cut, a trip to New York for several Morgantown students 
was planned. Just as the New York students had gone to 
Morgantown to study the problems of an industrial region and 
to understand life in a mining community, so the Morgantown 
students were to go to New York to study the problems of a 
metropolitan urban community. 

Thirteen of the fifteen Lincoln students who had made the 
trip to West Virginia sent invitations to students in the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia Demonstration High School to come to 
New York as their personal guests. The thirteen West Virginia 
pupils who were selected to make the trip were all children of 
miners: eight of them were Seniors and five were Juniors; four 
were girls and nine were boys; their ages ranged from barely 
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sixteen to nineteen; and their nationalities included English, 
Ukrainian, Slavish, Italian, Welsh, and Hungarian. 

Beginning the latter part of February the group of thirteen 
students who were to make the travel-study tour to New York 
met together for an hour a day with two social-studies teachers 
who were to accompany them. The group concentrated in their 
study on problems of urban living and on the problems of inter- 
national relationships as focused in a shore city. Since it was 
the purpose of the Lincoln students to introduce urban problems 
to their visitors, much as they had been helped to understand 
mining-community living, the New York students studied the 
same materials which the West Virginians used in their study. 

Following about six weeks of preparatory study, the Mor- 
gantown group left for New York on Wednesday, April 
19. They stopped in several cities en route, including Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia, and arrived in New York on Sunday, 
April 23. The group remained in New York until Saturday 
afternoon, April 29, each West Virginia student spending the 
entire time as a personal guest of a Lincoln School student. 
During the activities of the week, the Lincoln School pupils 
acted as guides for the Morgantown students, aiding them in 
their attempts to get a grasp of the problems of urban living. 
The twelve-day field experience of the Morgantown group was 
followed by a follow-up period of three weeks during which 
time the students wrote “thank you” letters, prepared talks 
to be given at school assemblies and parent-teacher meetings, 
wrote their reactions to the trip, went over their preparatory 
study materials, discussed and studied the materials gathered 
on the trip, and prepared two exhibits for the school display. 

Sources of data for the present report include the following 
kinds of evaluational material: 


1. Scale-of-beliefs test 10. Essays by students on “Most Inter- 
2. Social-problems test esting and Most Valuable Experi- 
3. Interpretation-of-data test ences of the Trip” 
4. Nature-of-proof test 11. Copies of letters written 
5. Anecdotal and observational records _12. List of follow-up activities 
by advisers 13. Interviews with parents 
6. Students’ diaries and notes 14. Stenographic notes of panel dis- 
7. Copies of talks made by students cussion led by group 
8. Newspaper and magazine articles 15. Interviews with teachers 
and pictures 16. Photographs taken on the trip 
g. Bibliography of materials used be- 17. Interviews with students who took 


fore and after the trip the trip 
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Study of the records obtained from these sources indicates that 
significant changes took place in the behavior of the students. 


URING the two days just prior to the departure of the 
field-study group for New York the first four tests in the 

list just given were taken by the members of the travel group 
and by a matched group of students who were not going to take 
the New York trip. The twelve students in the “home” group 
were also children of miners, social-studies students, and had 
age and sex distributions similar to the “travel” group. The 
distribution of nationalities represented in the home group and 


the travel group was also similar, as was the ratio of Juniors to’ 


Seniors. The groups were not paired with respect to mental 
ability, however, and a later check revealed a difference in the 
mental ability of the home group and of the travel group. The 


former ranged from 76 to 100 in intelligence quotients with a> 


median of 89, whereas the travel group’s quotients ranged from 


78 to 118, with the median at 100. The same battery of four ° 


tests was given to the home group and the travel group after 
the three-week follow-up period. 

The scale-of-beliefs test which was used to determine the 
attitude of the students toward certain social issues was devel- 
oped by the Evaluation Staff of the Progressive Education 
Association, and its experimental use in a large number of 
schools at the same age- and grade-level as the travel-study 
group has indicated that it is a reliable and valid measure of 
students’ beliefs. The test, which is usually given in two sec- 


tions within a day or two of each other, is made up of 93 pairs | 
of statements. The statements are grouped into six categories, ° 


namely, statements about democracy, labor and unemployment, 
government regulation and control, race, nationalism, and mil- 
itarism. The student indicates his beliefs with respect to these 
six social issues by marking each statement as agree, uncertain, 
or disagree. The test is so constructed that one could not agree 
with both parts of any of the 93 pairs of statements, and still be 
consistent, and when a student did so, it was scored as an 
inconsistency. 

In general, some of the statements represented positions 
which expressed a concern for human welfare, a tolerance of 
racial equality, a defense of certain democratic rights and pro- 
cedures, and a rejection of social principles which are arbitrary 
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TABLE I 
CHANGEs IN MEDIAN PERCENTAGE ScorEs IN LIBERALISM, CONSERVATISM, 
UNCERTAINTY, AND ConsIsTENCY oF Two West Vircin1A GROUPS 
MEasuRrEp By A SCALE OF BELIEFS TEST 







TRAVEL Group 





Home Group 





















After Change | Before | After Change 
(1) (3) (4) (6) (7) 
Liberalism 
i ee 66 68 + 2 57 59 +2 
Government ownership... 58 58 ° 52 44 — 8 
Labor and unemployment. . 77 80 + 3 64 65 +1 
MN 52545 oa one ea Rice ald 70 80 +10 53 51 —2 
POUNOE. Soiecienws 74 78 + 4 56 58 + 2 
ME, eke cceciiak.2 72 73 + 1 60 61 +1 
Conservatism 
NO 5.05 sick. 27 22 — § 28 20 — 8 
Government ownership... 21 13 — 8 20 21 I 
Labor and unemployment. . 15 12 — 3 21 13 — 8 
MU cvucetavesi tue ches 14 12 —2 34 26 — 8 
a ee 18 8 —10 29 18 —I1 
WOUMTIOEE ic ce ; 21 19 —2 25 21 —4 
Uncertainty 
errr re 5 12 + 7 10 20 +10 
Government ownership... 18 18 ° 25 35 +10 
Labor and unemployment. . 3 2 — I 18 8 —10 
WE cGy rs wean 14 8 — 6 10 15 + 5 
PID © ca. B 2 ceca 8 8 ° 10 22 +12 
i eee ee 9 6 — 3 12 13 +1 
Consistency 
DOORS: 5. oS ceceeses 62 73 +11 56 52 —4 
Government ownership... 62 62 ° 50 58 + 8 
Labor and unemployment. . 77 83 + 6 53 50 — 3 
ME fone nod acer sadasa 4 60 70 +10 45 60 +15 
PE, so ice cecsss 58 75 +17 58 54 — 4 
kas ecco: 70 75 + 5 50 60 +10 
All Issues 
ee 67 71 + 4 59 61 +2 
er 22 20 —2 29 24 — § 
i. re 10 10 ° 15 17 + 2 
ee a 67 69 + 2 $4 58 + 4 


in their application. Agreement with such positions was scored 
as liberalism, and disagreement as conservatism. Other state- 
ments in the test represented positions which, in effect, denied 
a concern for human welfare and fundamental democratic 
rights, which affirmed privilege, autocratic procedures, race 
prejudice, militarism, and nationalism. Agreement with such 
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statements was scored as conservatism and disagreement as lib- 
eralism. Consistency on this test was measured by the extent 
to which a student avoided accepting both a liberal and a con- 
servative point of view with respect to any issue. Any student 
who either agreed or disagreed with both statements in any of 
the sample pairs of statements given was scored as inconsistent. 


fe median scores of the travel-study group before and 
after the trip, and the scores of the home group when 
tested at the same time as the travel group, are presented in 
Table I. The scores are grouped according to liberalism, con- 
servatism, uncertainty, and consistency, with respect to the six 
areas of the test, and are expressed in percentages. 

A study of the fifth section of Table I which summarizes 
the pattern of liberalism, conservatism, uncertainty, and consis- 
tency with respect to all of the issues measured in the test, indi- 


cates that the travel group made an average gain in liberalism . 


of 4 percentage points while the home group made a gain of 2 


percentage points. Both groups decreased in conservatism, the 


home group 5 percentage points and the travel group 2 percent- 
age points. The travel group showed no changes in uncertainty, 
while the home group actually increased in uncertainty. Both 


groups increased in consistency, the home group showing the 


greater increase when the difference in the medians is used to 
measure the change. When the changes in consistency of indi- 
viduals are algebraically summated for the two groups, the 
home-group individuals gained 51 points in consistency while 
the travel students gained 76 points. When the data are looked 
at in these two ways, both groups are seen to increase in con- 
sistency, although one method favors the travel group and the 
other method favors the home group. This is just another evi- 
dence that measures of central tendency often conceal as much 
as they reveal. 

Another way of looking at the test data is provided by 
Table II which records with respect to each of the social 
issues the median scores for the home group and the travel 
group before and after taking the trip. In the first section of the 
table it will be noted that although both the travel group and 
the home group increased slightly in liberalism, decreased 
slightly in conservatism, and increased a bit in uncertainty with 
respect to beliefs about democratic procedures, the travel group 
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registered a significant gain in its consistency in this area, while 
the home group actually became less consistent. 

The pattern of the changes in beliefs concerning social issues 
as shown in Table II is clear-cut. The students who took the 
trip returned with more liberal, more consistent views than be- 
fore they departed, while the home group revealed relatively 
little change in its attitude pattern. 


TABLE Il 


CHANGES IN MEDIAN PERCENTAGE SCORES WITH RESPECT To S1x SocIAL 
IssuEs MEASURED BY THE SCALE OF BELIEFS 









Be- 












fore er 
(1) (z) |G) | @ 
Democracy | 
Liberalism ..| 66 68 57 60 Liberalism .. | 70 80 53 51 
Conservatism 27 22 28 20 Conservatism 14 12 34 26 
Uncertainty . 5 12 10 20 Uncertainty . 











Consistentcy . 62 73 56 52 


Government Control and Regulation | 
Liberalism .. | 58 58 52 44 


Consistency . 


Liberalism .. 74 78 56 58 
Conservatism 21 13 20 21 Conservatism 18 8 29 18 
Uncertainty .| 18 18 25 35 Uncertainty . 
Consistency .| 62 62 50 58 Consistency . 


Labor and Unemployment 


| 





Liberalism .. | 77 80 63 65 Liberalism ..| 72 73 60 61 
Conservatism 15 12 20 13 Conservatism 21 19 24 21 
Uncertainty . 3 2 18 8 Uncertainty . 9 6 12 13 
Consistency .| 77 83 53 50 Consistency . | 70 75 50 60 


A TEsT of social problems was given to measure changes in 
the students’ ability to think in terms of such social prob- 
lems as workers’ compensation, housing, freedom of speech, 
taxation, race relations, and social control. It measures the 
disposition of students to apply various types of social prin- 
ciples and values to contemporary social situations. The test 
was composed of six problematic situations, each of which was 
followed by three or four possible courses of action, one or more 
of which were to be checked by the student as appropriate in 
terms of the problem. Beneath the courses of action about 20 
or 25 typical reasons were supplied, some of which might be 
used to justify the course, or courses, of action checked by the 
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student. For each problem, the students were to check appro- 
priate courses of action and to support their conclusions with 
reasons by marking those which they felt to be correct. 

Some of the statements represented points of view which 
expressed a concern for democratic and human values, freedom 
of speech, and social control, while others defended special 
privilege and individualism as values. The results of this test 


TABLE Ill 


MeEp1An ScorEs FoR Two Groups on A SoctAL-PROBLEMS TEsT 







Home Group 


Before After 
(4) | G)_ 


TRAVEL Group 


(1) 


Comprehensiveness 


Number of courses of action checked....... 7 6 7 7 
Number of reasons checked............... 44 50 45 53 
Number of sound reasons................ 31 36 28 34 
Average of sound reasons per conclusion... 4:3 5-4 4.2 4-4 


Confusion in Thinking 


Number of reasons inconsistent with course 


DEO ooo 5a ofew aaa seen ns eee 6 9 8 13 
Per cent of irrelevant reasons............ 22 22 27 22 
Per cent of invalid reasons............... 10 10 25 35 


Values Expressed in Conclusions 








Number of democratic conclusions......... 5 4 4 5 
Number of undemocratic conclusions....... ° ° I I 
Number of compromise conclusions........ I 2 2 2 
Values Expressed in Reasons 
NEL RIININNO ios 6535 .doathiice awakes 2 4 3 9 
MR oD en oaris wee sln weaaecs 13 16 14 13 
NII oo Carbicio.esetancote cawews 3 5 2 4 
ONIN Sebo Sie aid. c Gainer marcas ees ° ° 1 
DEMOCFSE PTINCIPIES: «556s oc cass 13 13 II 
SONI. Soe nee a eadt a ue nee I 3 3 5 


were reported in terms of the comprehensiveness of the stu- 
dents’ thinking, their ability to support courses of action with 
sound reasons, as well as the relevance, validity, and consistency 
of the reasons chosen in terms of the courses of action which 


were checked. In addition to this, the dominant pattern of 


values expressed through the students’ choice of conclusions and 
reasons is described. 

Table III contains the median scores of the travel group 
and the home group for the before and after testing on the 
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social-problems test. It should be noted, first of all, that in 
their performance on this test the travel group and the home 
group were similar when tested the first time. The data indi- 
cated that, on the average, four or five times out of six, both 
groups tended to indorse democratic courses of action and to 
support their views rather consistently with sound reasons. 
Both groups marked on the average about 7 courses of action, 
checked about 45 reasons to support their views of which about 
30 were sound reasons, while both groups attained a compre- 
hensive ratio of slightly better than 4. It will be observed that 
the pattern of reasons checked by both groups indicated a 
concern for human values, as well as a belief in social and 
democratic principles. 

Upon their return from the field-study experience the travel 
group checked more sound reasons than before the trip, and 
were therefore able substantially to raise their comprehensive- 
ness ratio, being able to give on the average better than one 
more additional reason for each course of action which they 
checked than they had been able to give before (see Column 3, 
Table III). Ten of the 13 students who took the New York 
trip were more comprehensive in thinking following their re- 
turn. Little change can be noted in either group in the pattern 
of values expressed through reasons, with the exception of a 
slight tendency for the travel group more often to defend hu- 
man values. A tendency to affirm a compromise viewpoint and 
to support this viewpoint rather consistently with reasons like- 
wise characterized by compromise can also be noted. The home 
group, on the other hand, registered a slight tendency more 
often to affirm special privilege as a basis for social action. The 
home group likewise increased in its tendency to support their 
points of view with invalid types of social reasons. 


—— interpretation-of-data test which was given to both 
groups before and after the field-study experience meas- 
ures the ability of students to get meanings from new materials. 
The test was made up of ten sets of data—the data were 
presented in a variety of ways, in graphs, tables, charts, dia- 
grams, prose, and pictograms—each followed by ten to fifteen 
statements which might be regarded as suggestive or plausible 
interpretations of the data. The student was asked to limit 
his inferences to the data which were presented, and he was 
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directed to mark each statement either as true, probably true, 
insufficient data to make a judgment, probably false, or false in 
terms of the facts presented.’ 

Scores on the test of the interpretation of data are reported 
in seven ways, all in terms of percentages: first, the general 
accuracy of the student in correctly marking all the statements 
in the test; second, the general accuracy of the student in judg- 
ing those statements which should have been qualified as prob- 
ably true or probably false; third, the general accuracy of the 
student in judging and recognizing those statements which in 
reality have insufficient evidence to support them; fourth, the 
general accuracy of the student in recognizing those statements 
which are obviously true or false; fifth, the student’s tendency 
toward caution or understatement or his tendency to judge 


TABLE IV 


CHANGEs IN MEDIAN PERCENTAGE ScorEs FoR Two Groups or WEstT 
VirciniA STUDENTS ON AN INTERPRETATION-OF-DATA TEST 












TRAVEL Group Home Group 







Before 





Before 


RN MUNIN sore SG Sie gira cease Ae 


Accuracy with probably true and probably false 21 


Accuracy with insufficient data statements. .... 35 
Accuracy with true and false............... 44 
RUMI Ss att re rag te ssa eA Sa aie Mca aia EG 20 
a Ge a 54 
UI RIIE OS 5 as cee i ge Bea Sas cel 18 


entirely true statements as only probably true or as based on 
insufficient evidence; sixth, the tendency of the student to be 
beyond the facts or to be more certain than the available infor- 
mation would justify; and seventh, the student’s crude errors 
or his tendency to make wide errors in judgment. 

The median performance of each group on the interpre- 
tation-of-data test is recorded in Table IV. All the scores are 
recorded in percentages. It will be noted that the travel group 
exceeded by 15 per cent the general accuracy of the home group 
both before and after the field-study experience. Queerly 
enough, both groups decreased—and by the same amount—in 
their accuracy with the “probably” type of statements, the kind 


? This test is similar in form to the test described by Louis Raths in his article “Meas- 
uring the Interpretation of Data” which appeared in the EpucaTioNaL ResEarcu BuLts- 
Tin for April 13, 1938 (XVII, pp. 98-107). 
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that requires the student to make qualified inferences from the 
facts. Both groups registered a gain in their ability to recognize 
the limitations of the data, but the travel group registered a ° 
gain in their ability to recognize the obviously true and false 
statements while the home group slumped in this respect. Both 
groups tended to be less cautious at the second testing, but the 
travel group, after their return, tended less often to be “beyond 
the facts” or to be more certain than the data which they were 
given to interpret justified. The home group made significantly 
fewer wide errors in judgment at the second testing period. A 
study of the test results for individual students indicates that 
seven of the students who went on the field excursion evidenced 
a more desirable pattern of responses with respect to their abil- 
ity to interpret data following their return, whereas only four 
of the students in the home group showed an improvement in 
the whole pattern of their responses. Eleven of the 13 students 
who went on the trip improved in their accuracy in interpreting 
data while but six of the “stay-at-homes” thus improved. 


“aa nature-of-proof test attempts to measure the student’s 
ability to be critical of conclusions or generalizations 
reached in any area of thought, and to recognize the relation- 
ships between stated and unstated facts and assumptions as they 
relate to these conclusions. In the test, the students are required 
to distinguish between facts and assumptions in the light of 
a conclusion, to recognize the critical assumptions upon which a 
conclusion rests, to determine the relevance of facts and assump- 
tions to a conclusion, and to evaluate the facts, assumptions, and 
the conclusions for reasonableness. The test is composed of sev- 
eral situations, usually a paragraph or two, each one containing 
a conclusion (sometimes not stated but clearly implied), to- 
gether with what is purported to be supporting evidence for the 
conclusion. Beneath each situation a list of from ten to twenty 
statements is placed. These statements have almost every con- 
ceivable relationship to the conclusion. Some are critical as- 
sumptions upon which the conclusion depends, others are true 
but irrelevant statements, some actually contradict the conclu- 
sion, while some are facts necessary to establish the conclusion.* 

The students are given four sets of directions to follow in 


* This test is similar in form to the test described by Louis Raths in his article, “Eval- 
uating Some Aspects of Proof,” which appeared in the EpucaTionat Reszarcu BuLcetin 
for April 13, 1938 (XVII, pp. 108-17). 
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dealing with this list of statements: first, they are asked to de- 
termine the relevance of each statement to the conclusion by 
checking it either as leading toward, leading away, or having 
nothing to do with the conclusion; second, they are asked to 
mark each statement in the light of the conclusion either as a 
fact or as an assumption; third, they are directed to single out 
the really important or critical assumptions, usually two or 
three, upon the reasonableness of which the conclusion de- 
pends; and last, the students are asked to indicate with respect 
to each statement whether they think it is true, probably true, 
or more true than false, or whether they feel that it is false, 


TABLE V 


CHANGE 1N MeEpi1ANn Scores FoR Two Groups or WEst VirGINIA 
STruDENTs on A NaTurE-oF-Proor TEstT 










TRAVEL Group Home Group 





After 
(3) 


Before 









MIEN COIN 526 och Ss Sas dS atte bee oat 
Relevance judged correctly................. 
Relevance judged incorrectly 
Facts correctly recognized 
Warertain- Bbout Facts. <<... see cy css s ieee 
Facts incorrectly recognized................ 
Assumptions correctly recognized............ 
Uncertain about assumptions................ 
Assumptions incorrectly recognized.......... 
Recognizing critical assumptions............. 
Judging reasonableness.................... 


probably false, or more false than true, or whether they are 
uncertain about the statement. 

The median scores for the two groups on this test are pre- 
sented in Table V. Again, as in some of the other tests, the 
initial superiority of the travel group can be observed; they 
were able to demonstrate correctly the four abilities required 
by the test 74 times, on the average, out of 111 possible, while 
the median general-accuracy score of the home group was 64. 
It will also be noted that in all of the part scores which repre- 
sent a desirable behavior the travel group had higher scores 
at the outset. Determining the facts necessary for proof gave 
the travel group no trouble, for both before and after the New 
York trip they correctly recognized all thirteen of the facts in- 
cluded in the test. In recognizing assumptions necessary for 
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proof, the travel group was less accurate than in recognizing 
facts, for, on the average, they were uncertain of three assump- 
tions and were wrong about three more. Improvements which 
the travel group made were these: they seemed more accurately 
to sense the relevance of the “evidence” to the conclusions; they 
were able more often to pick the critical assumptions upon 
which conclusions rested; and they demonstrated an increased 
ability to appraise the truth or falsity of the arguments. Nine 
of the field-study students improved in their ability to appraise 
proof after their return from the trip. They improved a total 
of 61 points in general accuracy while the home group 
improved but 24 points. 

The picture of change as revealed by the test results is clear 
and consistent. The students returned from the trip with a 
clearer social outlook. They became more liberal and consistent 
in their social attitudes especially as they concerned problems of 
race, nationalism, and the meaning of democracy. An increased 
comprehensiveness and clarity of thinking concerning social 
problems was likewise noted, following their return from the 
field, the students being able to give more sound reasons to 
support their views. An analysis of the kinds of reasons which 
the young people advanced indicates that they returned from 
their trip with a wider concern for human values and funda- 
mental human rights. The travel group also gave evidence of 
improvement in their ability to get meanings from new ma- 
terials, tending less often to be “beyond the facts” or more 
certain than the data which they were given to interpret justi- 
fied. In addition to basing their inferences more often on facts, 
the travel group likewise evidenced growth in the direction of 
being more able to detect the critical assumptions upon which 
principles and generalizations rest, and to sense the relationships 
between assumptions and conclusions. 


‘_ other less formal evaluational records utilized in the 
study serve to highlight some of the behavior changes 
measured by the tests, but in many cases they uncover significant 
pupil reactions not disclosed by the testing devices. Shortly 
after their return from New York the students were asked to 
write short essays on the subject “The Most Interesting and 
Most Valuable Experiences of My Trip.” It is not surprising, 
since this was the first visit of nearly all the students to a huge 
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metropolis, that they should be impressed by the immensity 
and novelty of “things,” rather than be sensitive to people, 
their relationships, problems, and conflicts. While their visits 
to such places as Congress, the Hayden Planetarium, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the Supreme Court, and Radio 
City loomed large in their minds following their return, it is 
significant to note that three students stated that their visit to 
the slums was the most valuable experience of the trip for them. 
Others stated that the social contacts which they had, the oppor- 
tunity to live in wealthy homes, and the chance to see the way 
people lived in New York were most interesting and valuable 
to them. This social concern is likewise apparent in one or two 
other students who wrote that “an understanding of conditions” 
and an “increased ability to adjust to different situations” were 
valuable experiences. 

Many of the students set out on the trip with misgivings 
about the manner in which they would be treated by their 
wealthy hosts and hostesses while in New York City. Coming 
as they did from ordinary or poor homes, the pupils expected to 
be treated as inferiors or “social misfits” when they entered the 
homes of their wealthy friends. The West Virginians were 
completely disarmed, however, by the hospitality of their new- 
found wealthy friends, and nearly all the students returned 
from New York more socially flexible and with changed atti- 
tudes toward wealthy persons as individuals. 

It is somewhat interesting to note in passing that one of the 
other preconceived notions which the students had upset by the 
trip concerned their attitude toward the conduct of Congress. 
Without exception the students were chagrined to note the man- 
ner in which discussion moved forward in both the Senate and 
the House. Typical expressions follow: 


One boy said: “It was surprising to notice how much like school 
children the Representatives really act.” One girl’s comment was: 
“When we went to the House of Representatives I just thought to my- 
self—why this seems like a noisy classroom with a bunch of discourteous 
boys. How on earth do they get any work accomplished? The Repre- 
sentatives were doing everything but paying attention to the speaker.” 
Another boy, pushing his thinking a little further, wrote: “Perhaps if 
more of us students could go to Washington and really see what our 
government leaders are doing for us, we would have a better quality of 
Congressmen, and thus, more problems would be solved.” 
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HERE is evidence that the field excursion tended to stir up 
_ to social problems which had hitherto not 
existed. The records seem to indicate that the contact which 
these students had with the realities of the social order resulted 
in new and widened interests, changed attitudes, and an aware- 
ness of and a concern for social problems. The pupils’ visits to 
such housing developments as Greenbelt and Knickerbocker 
Village, and their visits to the “slums” and underprivileged 
areas, called forth many reactions of significance. One boy, 
describing what he had seen, stated: 

In the east side slum section, it was even worse than in Harlem. It 
was where the poor white class of people lived. These houses were 
nothing but piles of bricks and a gust of wind could blow them up. The 
odor was none too agreeable. The houses were fire-traps, and had 
illegal fire escapes. . . . You no doubt have seen pictures of clothes 
hanging out in backyards—that we found to be true. . . . We were 
told that in many of the apartment buildings there were as many as 
3,000 people. In one section there were 27 Negroes living in one of the 
apartments, and 26 families using one lavatory. You can see that these 


unsanitary conditions are very unhealthful to the people living there. 
Something has to be done about it. 


A senior girl, barely sixteen years of age, wrote in her diary: 

The slums in New York City were terrible and I do not see how 
people can exist in such places. I do not see how the slum problems can 
ever be solved completely. I have never seen places half as bad here in 
West Virginia and I do not think we have much of a slum problem 
compared with the ones of the larger cities. The housing projects in 
New York are very good ones, but they are not solving the slum 
problems of the lower classes of people. 


These reactions seem to indicate that most of the students 
experienced more than merely “seeing the slums.” Some of 
the comments and reactions to the housing developments which 
the students viewed also tend to indicate that the pupils dem- 
onstrated a certain degree of social sensitivity. After visiting 
housing projects in New York one boy penned in his diary: 
“Everything is fine in these projects except for one thing—the 
people who really need better housing conditions can’t afford to 
live in them.” 

Pupils’ reactions with respect to the problem of racial dis- 
crimination are interesting to note.* Following his return to 


“It will be remembered that the scale of beliefs indicated a change in the direction 
of a more consistent, more liberal attitude concerning race questions for the travel group. 
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Morgantown one boy included this statement in a report: 

Before I went to New York I had race prejudice and thought all 
slums should be torn down. Now I understand the great problem the 
slums present, and I can see why we should treat the Negroes equally. 
Because after all, if their environment were the same as ours they would 
be equal to the white. 


After hearing a Negro clergyman discuss the problems of the 
Negro in New York City, one of the younger girls wrote: “He 
certainly was a most inspiring speaker.” Another girl wrote: 

The kindergarten we visited was very interesting. We watched 
small Negro children being taught, and they all seemed like intelligent 
young children. They were all neatly dressed and clean. 


Such a comment, coming from a West Virginia girl, indicates an 
objective viewpoint. 

During a panel discussion after their return from the field- 
study experience, the travel group was asked the point-blank 
question, “What values did you get out of the trip?” Their 
replies are interesting: 

The Lincoln School students made us realize that we needed to use 
and learn better English. . . . We found out how the people lived 
there. . . . For me one of the things of value was learning to meet so 
many people and feel their needs. . . . The valuable thing to me was 
the meeting of people and getting their ideas and problems. 


There seemed to be no tendency for the young people to 
have become dissatisfied with conditions at home following their 
trip. In fact, as one boy put it: “Among other things the trip 
gave us a satisfaction in our own way of living.” Said another: 
“Tt was good to see West Virginia again.” Speaking of New 
York another boy wrote: “I wouldn’t like to live there.” One 
of the girls, concluding her reactions to New York, wrote: “It’s 
a nice place to visit but we would rather live in West Virginia.” 
Another of the girls expressed satisfaction with her own com- 
munity in these words: 


The students showed me their parks with pride, but I couldn’t share 
their enthusiasm because you could have put them in some of our 
students’ backyards. New York certainly lacks space for children to 
play. The crowded conditions made me appreciate my own West Vir- 
ginia hills with space to draw breath and exhale without knocking your 
next-door neighbor down or his canned goods off his pantry shelf. 

New York City is a grand city for a vacation and maybe I’m just a 
small-town kid, but I’ll take Morgantown or a similar city to live in. 
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It is interesting to note how the pupils appraised the educa- 
tional values of their field trip. They did it in these terms: 

“I was very surprised to find how much everything fitted in with my 
school activities.” 

“Tt was an experience to be able to read original historical documents 
for ourselves and not read in history books the interpretations of others.” 


“Tt is much better to see things in history than to read them in 
a book.” 


“After all the best way to study is to go to the place where an 
historical occasion occurred.” 

“On our trip we got a lot of facts we couldn’t have got from books.” 

““While we were gone we were really in school.” 


“Tt seemed like John Brown was very close to us as we stood in the 
very room where he was tried.” 


“T have learned five times as much as I would have studying books 
for a year.” 


““The trip was the most valuable experience any of us has ever had.” 


Parents, teachers, and students alike at Morgantown hailed 
the New York field-study experience as a most successful ex- 
periment in ways to promote learning. In addition to such pupil 
comments as those just recorded, individual students appraised 
the educational benefits of their trip by saying, “It did me more 
good than a whole year in school!” 


HE results achieved by last year’s trip from a complex com- 
munity to study a comparatively simple community are 
similar in many ways to the outcomes realized from this year’s 
journey from a relatively simple community to study a complex 
community. Last year the New York pupils, and this year the 
Morgantown pupils returned from their field-study experiences 
with clarified social outlooks, with increased firsthand knowl- 
edge, with heightened social sensitivities, and with wider and 
more persistent interests. Following both field trips, the stu- 
dents who participated were more consistent in their thinking 
about social issues, and more often assumed attitudes and em- 
ployed reasons which are consistent with democratic ideals. 
This appraisal of the results of the Morgantown to New 
York field study is necessarily incomplete. It leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered. To what extent will these students be moti- 
vated to participate more actively in democratic processes? How 
has the planning of these pupils for the future been modified by 
[Continued on page 58 | 











The Master’s Degree for Public- 
School Teachers 


By EARL W. ANDERSON anp ROBERT W. RICHEY 


PPEARANCES lead to the expectation that a fifth year of 
A training for high-school teachers will be a requirement 
within the next few years. Almost a third of the high- 
school teachers in Ohio now hold Masters’ degrees, and large 
numbers are attending graduate schools each year. Educators 
engaged in teacher training are much concerned with the 
content of the work which teachers should take toward the 
Master’s degree. As one means of gaining information, sug- 
gestions were sought and obtained by means of a questionnaire 
from 90 high-school principals, 42 superintendents of schools, 
and 62 classroom teachers—the last group took graduate work 
at the Ohio State University during the summer of 1939. 

The questionnaire was designed to discover opinions of 
competent persons regarding the following possibilities as to 
the content of work for the Master’s degree: entirely in the 
academic subjects; entirely in education; entirely designed to 
increase through course work broad “cultural” backgrounds; 
apportioned between academic subjects, work in education, and 
cultural courses; and suggestions as to other uses of this time. 

Judgments regarding the Master’s work were based on 
assumptions that the candidate had an undergraduate back- 
ground of twenty-five to thirty semester hours of credit in each 
of two academic subjects and twenty-five to thirty semester 
hours of credit in education. 

Of the 194 responses received, 178 urged some division of 
the Master’s work among academic, professional, and cultural 
courses. Sixty-three made definite comments regarding the 
program. No one recommended work entirely in subject- 
matter, two recommended entirely professional courses, and 
three wanted courses in fields designed to increase broad 
“cultural” backgrounds. Eleven listed individual suggestions. 

Table I shows the distribution of courses in graduate work 
as suggested by the 178 people who would divide the work in 
the academic, educational, and cultural areas. From this table 
it will be seen that there were wide differences of opinion as 
to the distribution of emphasis within the three areas listed. 
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Thus the proportion of the total time suggested for academic 
courses ranges from none in two cases to 80 per cent in two 
others, with more than half of the answers ranging from 25 to 
50 per cent. The amount of time given to education courses 
ranged also from none in two cases to 80 per cent in two cases, 
with about half of the answers falling between 25 and 40 per 
cent. An equal range was found in the suggestions as to the 
amount of total time given to “cultural” courses. 

Ninety-three per cent of the respondents suggested that 
the program for the Master’s degree for teachers should in- 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF CouRSEs IN GRADUATE WorK 


Academic Courses 









Percentage Education Courses | “Cultural” Courses 
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clude some courses in each of the three areas. Two would 
include no academic courses, two none in education, and eight 
no “cultural” courses. Judging from the medians for each of 
the three areas, the emphasis was greatest upon academic work, 
next upon education, followed closely by the demand for “cul- 
tural” courses. The administrators ranked academic study 
higher than education and “cultural” courses, the median per- 
centages being 40, 30, and 30. The teachers ranked education 
courses highest, then academic, with “cultural” courses last, 
these median percentages being 35, 30, and 25. 

The comments from administrators reflected that some 
teachers are low in knowledge of subject-matter, others weak 
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in professional training, whereas still others lack “cultural” 
background. The administrators realized the need for the 
improvement of teacher personality and for additional work 
in guidance. The teachers found weaknesses in themselves in. 
the same areas. 


WENTY-FOUR comments pointed out the need for more 
advanced professional training. These statements were 


included: 


“T believe there should be some advanced course in practice teaching 
under careful and expert supervision. The supervision in public schools 
is often quite inadequate.” 

“Perhaps a system of cadet teaching could be given, including obser- 
vation in many situations, practice in teaching, and much direction by 
instructors.” 

“Main emphasis should be on understanding the child.” 

““Teach them how to get along with boys and girls—and people.” 

“A system of apprentice teaching would be fine to replace some of 
the academic and education courses.” 

“Many otherwise well-trained teachers lack a practical understand- 
ing of the simplest principles of teaching and the laws of learning. Also, 
they seem ill-prepared in the field of testing and grading.” 

““Train school people to make standard statistical reports required in 
their work in their respective states.” 


More stress upon cultural subjects was urged by twenty 
commentators in the following statements: 


“The amount of cultural subjects that should be included would vary 
with the subject; for example, mathematics should have more cultural 
background. Social science, which is broad and rich in culture, perhaps, 
should merely include additional work in education.” 

“Too many teachers lack a broad cultural background. Desirable 
integration can result only when teachers have a broad view.” 

“T believe that high-school teachers are inclined too much toward 
subject-matter in their teaching. More cultural courses will tend to fit 
them for the needs of the pupils, for a more comprehensive program.” 

“Cultural courses are fine, but I see no reason why an M.A. should 
be their reward.” 

“The teacher needs a broadened background in courses diversified 
from his field.” 

“Too few high-school teachers have ‘any’ cultural background, or 
know anything about other subjects than their own narrow fields. Their 
academic work and education merely need supplementing and polishing.” 
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‘Too many teachers know too little of what the community and the 
world are doing and have done—therefore the cultural.” 


Eighteen teachers and administrators said that the graduate 
training depends upon the individual’s background, interests, 
needs, and other differences. These individuals stated: 

“Distribution of work to be taken depends materially on social, 
academic, and cultural backgrounds of the individuals.” 

“By the time they work on a Master’s degree they should know 
pretty well what they need most (make it very much elective) .” 

“Some need more of one than another. This should be determined 
by testing him.” 

“The culture should be left to the student’s discretion with guidance 
from his adviser. The adviser should study the incoming graduates’ rec- 
ords for a key to difficulties and possible needs of students.” 


Seven persons saw the need for more emphasis upon the 
development of the teacher’s personality. They urged: 
“Rounded individuals to provide for higher inspirational quali- 
ties in their contacts with pupils”; and “More training in per- 
sonality and social graces—refinement should replace the usual 
crudeness.” 

Increased emphasis upon academic work was sought by six 
as shown by the following statements: 

“T sometimes think that a Master’s degree in liberal arts would be a 
good thing for most teachers.” 

“Too much academic training is nearly as bad as not enough aca- 
demic training.” 

“The concentration in one subject field tends to make people with 
Masters’ degrees subject-matter specialists instead of child specialists.” 

“A background of information is needed by the young teacher to 
allow for quick shifts of emphasis.” 

““Many teachers have spent too much time in the field of education 
and know very little about the subject which they are to teach.” 


Six teachers would eliminate the Master’s thesis. Two of 
their statements were as follows: 

“The thesis-writing requirements should be omitted and something 
more practical put in its place.” 

“T feel that the M.A. thesis should not be required for the Master’s 
degree. It is a waste of about one-fifth of your time.” 


More preparation for guidance activities seemed especially 
necessary to some who report: 


“T believe that teachers should be better educated to develop sales- 
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manship, extra-curricular work, and a better general understanding of 
people.” 

“More training [is needed] to increase the ability to act as a student 
counselor both in and out of class. This could very well include a num- 
ber of hours of actual counseling with students under the guidance of 
an experienced person. Teachers feel a need for more of this training. 
Eighty per cent of this year’s senior class asked for less group guidance 
and more opportunity to talk individually with some teacher about their 
problems.” 


Two persons suggested that travel should be a part of the 
work toward the Master’s degree, whereas one suggested par- 
ticipation in social work as desirable. Some comments which 
seemed significant, but which did not fall within any of these 
classifications, are: 


“T believe that a fundamental knowledge of subject-matter is neces- 
sary for efficient teaching, but I also believe that too many teachers are 
rather narrow in their education and it would be better if their Master’s 
work included courses that would broaden their viewpoints and enrich 
their general culture.” 

“Most teachers feel the need of additional academic work; while 
cultural courses are necessary to increase appreciation and tolerance in 
order to prevent narrow-minded attitudes.” 

“Care should be exercised in the selection of materials in academic 
subjects in order that there may be real growth and not too much repe- 
tition. The growth should be horizontal to a greater degree than ver- 
tical. So with education courses. Cultural subjects will accomplish this 
end as to general fields.” 

“Subject-matter should be taught so well that the teacher needs no 
textbook to tell him what or how to teach. A permanent growing 
interest in the profession should be built for its own sake—not just for 
a raise of salary or for a better job.” 


“Any division, but most important, a system to develop a vital 
interest.” 


The reports of the administrators and teachers noted here 
indicate that these persons have given serious thought to the 
adequacy of the graduate courses for their needs and that in 
many ways improvement can be brought about. When the 
fifth year becomes a requirement for teaching, there is an obli- 
gation upon the part of those granting Masters’ degrees to make 
every effort to make this year’s work most valuable. The judg- 
ments of those who are supervising these teachers should be 
earnestly sought. [Vol. XIX, No. 2] 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Grass Roots 
r NaILoRING a custom-made curriculum is an exhilarating 


experience for a faculty. Imaginative teachers get a 

thrill from thinking about objectives which they have 
been unconsciously using. They enjoy the mental exercise of 
playing with exact shades of meaning in their formulations. 
They get a social stimulus from professional discussions about 
their differences in objectives. For a scholarly body of persons, 
planning and programming the means they use to reach their 
objectives are heart warming. Standing back from the subjects 
they have grown to know with familiarity through teaching and 
subjecting them to the objectives they have accepted, are fear- 
some delights that always come from taking a new view of 
familiar experiences. These are some of the pleasures that a 
staff obtains when it starts at the grass roots and builds a local 
curriculum de novo to meet the local situation. No longer do 
they want a factory-made curriculum bought in a book store. 
They venture to create a custom-made article to meet the 
individual needs of their locality. 

Yet the faculty can get the thrill of investigation without 
starting at the grass roots. Rather than work out every thing 
as if no similar studies had been before, they can sometimes 
heighten the feeling of accomplishment and reach practical ends 
by using everything that has been developed by others. 

For instance, many lists of objectives have been published 
in which all imaginable objectives have been stated by hundreds 
of teachers. One cannot think of an objective that has not been 
included. Moreover, these objectives fall into classes which 
are useful in helping the teacher to think his way through the 
maze of his own personal objectives. It helps to know that 
ordinarily any objective can be classified under: gaining infor- 
mation, acquiring skills and abilities, or developing attitudes. 
Objectives are individual and differ in emphasis here and 
there, but they are enough alike for a teacher who has done the 
best he can by way of formulation to check over the hundreds 
of objectives that are now in the literature to clarify and round 
out his own. Such a step is essential for final verification of the 
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formulation of any teacher. He feels more secure if he dis- 
covers that what he believes is subscribed to by some other 
teacher in some other locality. 

Or, again, if the objectives are set and the faculty moves on 
into the curriculum to set up areas of experience, they can build 
their own or they can examine the scores of studies which 
worked for similar ends and enrich their own final selection. 
Or in building units within the areas they may rely upon their 
own ingenuity; but it sometimes produces a better product to 
examine units that have been worked out by other like-minded 
investigators. 

Recently we were asked by a mathematics committee in a 
school system of twenty-five teachers: “Should we build our 
own curriculum in mathematics or should we pick out the one 
among those already built which best suits our needs and use 
it?” To us the wise answer was, “Your second alternative is 
right if you change the verb use to modify.” A faculty of that 
size would meet disaster if it started at the grass roots. 

In brief, it is apparent to one acquainted with the vital and 
invigorating work that is now being done on the curriculum 
everywhere, that many projects bog down because enthusiastic 
teachers, inexperienced in using techniques of curriculum con- 
struction, too ambitiously undertake to do a completely original 
job which is beyond their time and technical skill. With aid 
from the experience recorded in the extensive literature now 
available in print and in the mimeographed materials which 
are being used in scores of centers, the faculty that starts with 
high enthusiasm may then hope to complete a product that will 
be useful and personally satisfying. Without this aid, curricu- 
lum reorganization is likely to be ineffective and discouraging. 

Any school system that plans to begin a reorganization 
project will commission its library a year in advance to collect 
all available units, courses of study, and techniques of curricu- 
lum building, index them for use, and have them ready before 
curriculum committees are appointed. W.WC 





85 READINGS GPR 
Books to Read 


Coteman, Satis N. Your Child’s Music. New York: John Day Company, 
1939. 180 pp. 

The appearance of this book is timely when we consider the amount of 
music American children have in everyday life. Parents are more concerned 
with their children’s attitudes toward music and are often at a loss to know 
why there may be a decreasing interest in their child’s music when all the 
modern world is more and more sensitive to all types of music. No one in 
America is better able to present the problems of the child and his music than 
is Mrs. Coleman. 

From her long experience with teaching creative music to children, Mrs. 
Coleman has learned what music children like and what causes children to 
dislike it. Her chapters on “The Problem of Practice” and “Note Reading” 
are wise guides to over-ambitious parents and teachers. In fact, the whole 
book is so filled with scientific reasons and “good common sense” that all 
parents and teachers of music should read it. If you have a problem concerning 
a child’s learning music or, better still, if you wish: to avoid a musical failure 
with a child, read this charming little book with its kind advice to those who 


would help children on their musical pathways. Jouzpn A. Lezves 


Bureau INTERNATIONAL D’EpucATION. Annuaire International de PEduca- 
tion et de PEnseignement, 1938. Geneva, Switzerland: Bureau Interna- 
tional d’Education, 1938. 500 pp. (Publications du Bureau International 
d’Education, No. 62) 

This yearbook of the International Bureau of Education is an invaluable 
source for information concerning educational developments in all parts of 
the world during the school year 1936-37. The volume contains a separate 
section for each of sixty countries. Each section presents statistical data and 
an interpretative report of the year’s educational progress based upon informa- 
tion supplied by the national or federal minister or commissioner of education 
in the country concerned. Many of these national reports are deeply tinctured 
with optimism. For example, the report on Germany emphasizes the attention 
given to getting German youth acquainted with the youth of neighboring 
countries by correspondence and visitation in order to foster “reciprocal 
understanding and mutual consideration.” By this means “the new Germany 
shows its will to contribute to the bringing together of peoples and to the 
great work of peace.” It is to be feared that this is not the only high educa- 
tional aim expressed in the reports which has been doomed by subsequent 
world developments. Although some reports thus tend to describe aspirations 
rather than accomplishments, and although some reflect an effort to present 
in a favorable light the political as well as the educational changes made by the 
governments reporting, the reports in general, however, provide reliable 
accounts of the steps which have been taken to meet the problems of all phases 
of education in the various countries. The book suffers from the omission of 
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a section on the Soviet Union and the omission of interpretative reports for 
Italy and Japan. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is the lengthy summary 
based upon the separate national reports. This summary attempts to point out 
important educational movements which are under way in a number of coun- 
tries and to illustrate by example the specific ways in which such movements 
are proceeding in the different countries. The result is a thought-provoking 
overview of international educational progress. One important movement 
which is apparently widespread is the tendency toward centralization of 
administration. Another is the closer co-ordination of the several levels of 
education, accomplished by a reform of the organization of secondary educa- 
tion. Notable examples are France, where secondary schools and higher 
primary schools have been placed under one national director to form a new 
secondary level, and Germany, where the diverse types of secondary schools 
(with the exception of the Gymnasium) have been unified to form a single 
type. Other important widespread movements are the enlargement of educa- 
tional budgets, increase in the period of compulsory school attendance, reforms 
in methods and courses, increased attention to guidance, and experimentation 
in teacher training. 

The volume is written in simple and easily read French. It is an indis- 
pensable handbook for students of comparative education. 


ARCHIBALD W, ANDERSON 


Remmers, H. H. Further Studies in Attitudes, Series III, Lafayette, Indiana: 
Purdue University, 1938. 151 pp. (Studies in Higher Education, XXXIV) 
Only by the combined data secured from many studies can we hope 
eventually to learn to understand the factors involved in the formation of atti- 
tudes. This publication contains a series of excellent contributions toward this 
end. Eleven studies made by the editor and his associates are reported. In 
some of these studies an adaptation of the Thurstone technique, called the 
general-attitude scale, has been employed as the measuring instrument. 
Anyone deeply concerned with the study of attitudes should not miss 
reading this publication. Although too highly mathematical for the average 


reader, the specialist will find much in it of value. oe 


Bluffton College 


CurisTianson, HELEN. Bodily Rhythmic Movements of Young Children in 
Relation to Rhythm in Music. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. x-+-196 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 736) 

Believing that “experiencing music experimentally and creatively through 
bodily rhythmic movement is one of the most important phases of the young 
child’s musical development,” Helen Christianson has conducted an unusual 
piece of research in music education and recorded her findings enthusiastically 
and helpfully. To carry out her exploratory curriculum study, she selected for 
systematic observation, groups of young children in the environment of the 
nursery school, kindergarten, and first grade. Over a period of two years, 
experiments continued, first, in an experimental school, where the main prob- 
lem was to work out suitable techniques for observing, recording, and rating 
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the bodily rhythmic responses of young children; and second, in public-school 
situations, where the resultant technique was utilized. 

Although interested mainly in rhythmic reactions, the experimenter 
assumed full responsibility for children and music during observation periods. 
Consequently, the book is not simply a record of the ability in young children 
to keep time to music but is, more accurately, a report of their abilities to re- 
create for themselves the joy of music in terms of their own individualities. 

Records were kept by two trained observers in terms of synchronization 
of movement, social-emotional responses, dance patterns, rhythmic-dramatic 
play, and verbal cues and comments. Group and individual reactions, as well 
as case histories, reveal how music may enrich the lives of young children, 
relieve emotional tension, and further enhance nature, language, play, and 
reading experiences, group activities, and childhood interests. An excellent 
list of music selections with markedly rhythmic appeal, judged and approved 
by seven specialists in music, dance, and childhood education has been wisely 
included. 

In addition to an adequate graphic presentation of statistical information, 
the writer records definite pedagogical procedures in music experiences at 
various age levels for typical days spent in schoolroom situations that are most 
helpful. 

Teachers in nursery schools, kindergartens, and elementary grades, and 
music teachers especially interested in classes for young children will find 
inspiration and practical suggestions in this study. To students in these fields, 
the book will suggest interesting possibilities for further research. 

MapeE on WILLMAN JACKSON 


Wooprinc, Maxie Nave, AND SanForp, VERA. Enriched Teaching of Math- 
ematics in the Junior and Senior High School. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1938. ix-+-133 pp. 

The many teachers who made such effective use of the first edition of 
this book will welcome this revision wherein useful mathematical materials 
made available during the last few years are listed and all sources are brought 
up to date. There is today a desirable tendency among all thoughtful teachers 
to relate the work of the school to the ongoing life of the community, and 
teachers of mathematics should be grateful to the authors of this book for the 
many rich sources of materials suggested. The usefulness of such a source 
book is indicated by the following sampling of the contents: 

‘Materials for Units in Arithmetic” such as time and the calen- 
dar, money and banking, the post office, health and safety 

“Materials for Units in Demonstrative Geometry” such as methods 
of proof, parallel-line postulate and non-Euclidean geometry, famous 
propositions and the fourth dimension 

“Assemblies and Mathematics Clubs” including mathematics plays, 
motion pictures, lantern slides, and the like 

“Classroom Equipment, Pictures, and Exhibits” 

These suggest but a few of the many and interesting topics covered. 
Brief annotations describe the nature of the material and offer most helpful 
suggestions as to how it can be effectively used. There are extensive cross 
references at the end of each section and a complete index makes it possible to 
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find desired materials easily and quickly. Blank pages are conveniently inserted 
at the end of each major division for notes on new materials which may be 
discovered. Names of publishers with addresses as well as prices of materials 
are given and teachers of mathematics who recognize the value and importance 
of supplementary material will find this book unusually helpful in their 


own work. 
Haroip Fawcett 


LiINGENFELTER, Mary Resecca, AND Kitson, Harry Dexter. Vocations 
for Girls. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939. x-+358 pp. 
“There are many books on the market which treat of occupations for girls 
and women. But for the most part they deal chiefly with the professions, with 
clerical jobs, and with some fields related to home economics. They necessarily 
give an incomplete picture.” In this book, “the authors have given emphasis 
to work with machines, work with the hands, work in government and private 
enterprise.” 

Thirty-one occupational fields are considered. A special classification is 
given according to the degree to which the occupations are open to women 
(as compared to men). Each occupational field is treated with reference to 
the usual outline of “nature of the work, requirements, earnings, routes of 
promotion, advantages and disadvantages.” 

The outlining, however, is not obvious, and the style is direct prose of an 
unusually fine quality for high-school girls. The authors understand the art of 
writing and have done exceptionally well in this respect. Readers can form 
pictures of workers in action in their occupations. Implications for girls of 
high-school age are pointed out. The tone is realistic rather than romantic. 
Emphasis is given to the variety of kinds of work in each field. The point of 
view is excellent. 

The book is prepared primarily as a resource volume to be used in supple- 
menting other vocational-guidance activities, though girls could well read it 
independently of a teacher’s aid.. Without a doubt it is one of the most 


effective books of its kind. oo 


Measuring Some Outcomes of a 
Field-Study Experience 
[Continued from page 47 | 


this experience? To what extent have these students reshaped 
their fundamental patterns of values? Even without the an- 
swers to these and other important questions, it seems safe to 
conclude on the basis of the evidence presented here that the 
desirable behavior changes which take place in conjunction 
with carefully planned field trips make them worth-while 
educational experiences. [Vol. XIX, No. 2] 





™ NEW TESTS’ & 


a anaes Silent Reading Test for Grades VII to X is con- 
structed for the junior high school.* It purports to 
measure the rate of reading by means of a continuous narrative; 
story comprehension by means of ten multiple-choice questions 
based upon the story read in the reading-rate subtest; word 
meaning by a key word in a sentence followed by five words, 
one of which is a synonym for the key word; and power of com- 
prehension by multiple-choice questions following paragraphs. 
This test, which is devised by Arthur E. Traxler, has been criti- 
cized by others because the special aspects of comprehension 
which it measures are not clearly defined or systematically ex- 
amined by the test items. In this particular respect, however, 
the test is no better and no worse than many other silent-reading 
tests. The format of the story-comprehension part of the test 
could be improved. Despite these and other minor criticisms the 
test may be recommended as one of the better reading tests for 
junior—high-school pupils if a survey of the silent-reading skills 
is desired. The test is not recommended for diagnostic purposes. 


HE Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination, devised 

by H. J. Baker, P. H. Voelker, and A. C. Crockett," con- 
sists of exercises in which the pupil is asked to identify such 
tools as the hammer and screwdriver and to identify their uses. 
In visual imagery the pupil is asked to work upon exercises with 
disarranged pictures, geometric designs, and pictures of pulleys. 
In motor co-ordination the pupil is asked to put an X in each of 
a number of circles without touching the circle itself. Certain 
arithmetic problems, also, are included in this examination. The 
title of this test seems a misnomer because no evidence is pro- 
vided to show that the examination does measure any vital or 
important mechanical aptitudes. As a sort of information test 
on tools and picture puzzles it may be interesting and informa- 
tive, but as a basis for serious guidance in providing reliable 
indexes of mechanical aptitudes, the adequacy of this test must 
be questioned until the authors provide more convincing evi- 
dence that it measures mechanical aptitudes validly and reliably. 

? Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 
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HE revision of the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test, 

by Rudolf Pintner, Bess V. Cunningham, and Walter N, 
Durost, has not included any radical departures from its 
previous edition.” It is composed entirely of pictures which are 
marked by the pupils according to the examiner’s verbal direc- 
tions. It contains several different subtests and, according to 
the authors, measures as many different aspects of general 
mental ability, which they define as intelligence. The total 
score on this test correlates with the Stanford-Binet Test at 
about .80. The reliability coefficients of this test are high, 
approximating .88 in each grade for which it is designed to be 
used. An innovation in terms of scores is a standard-score scale 
which has been established for the series of batteries of the 
Pintner General Ability Test. This test in its previous form 
has been widely used in the primary grades to provide an index 
of academic aptitude and probably will continue to be used 
widely until other and better tests are constructed to replace it. 
Its main value is that it does provide an index of a primary- 
grade child’s ability to deal with abstract symbols which 
correlate with ability to do verbal and number work efficiently 
in the early school grades. 


HE revised forms of the Pressey English Tests for Grades 

V to VIII are based upon some of the earlier English tests 
by S. L. Pressey and others.* The tests probably measure 
capitalization, good usage, punctuation, and sentence struc- 
ture as validly as such factors can be measured in a test of 
recognition of language errors. Many questions have been 
raised about the validity of testing such language skills in a 
so-called new type objective test. The assumption that the 
proficiency in skills which pupils use in oral and written lan- 
guage may not correlate highly with recognition of errors in 
the test situations, is unquestioned by the authors. For those 
who are willing to make a similar assumption these tests do 
provide one index of the ability of pupils to recognize errors 
in selected language skills. 

J. Wayne WRIGHTSTONE 


* Forms A and B, Kindergarten through Grade II. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. 

*Form C, by S. L. Pressey and others. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Company. 





